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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
The Extracts from Ohio and Baltimore 


Yearly Meetings have been received. In 
looking over them we find that through 
private sources we have already given to our 
readers such portions of them from Ohio as 
are of especial interest. From Baltimore, we 
subjoin the report of the Committee on the In- 
dian concern, that of Nottingham Quarterly 
Meeting, and the minute embodying the ex- 
ercises of the Yearly Meeting: 

In accordance with the advice of this meet- 


ing last year, several of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings appointed Committees to visit in Gospel 


been made willing to submit, and have attend- 
ed all the meetings. 

In regard to visiting isolated Friends, it 
was concluded not to discriminnte between 
families, and we have therefore visited nearly 
all the members belonging to the Quarter, 
and although we have found weakness to pre- 
vail to some extent, yet we have been encour- 
aged in believing that the care and concern of 
the Quarterly Meeting has been appreciate] 
by. most of our members. 

The visits of your Committee have been re- 
ceived in much kindness, and a concern mani- 
fested that we may more generally be careful 
to live the life of the righteous in our common 
walks of life, and be better prepared to attend 
Love the suburdinate meetings and isolated/all our religious meetings; that we may 
Friends, and their reports now received give | again be permitted to dwell under that canopy 
evidence that the labors of these Committees|of love which so manifestly lived in the 
have been blessed. hearts of our predecessors. 

It was directed that the report of the Com-| The Committee are more than ever cun- 
mittee appointed by Nottingham Quarterly | vinced of the important duty of a more social 
Meeting, and forwarded in the report of that|and religious intercourse amongst our mem- 
Quarter to this meeting, be inserted in our| bers, and feel a concern to recommend to all 
extracts. It is as follows, viz: of us, prayerfully to seek for a qualification to 
To the Quarterly Meeting : be useful to and encourage each other to a 

Dear Frienps :—The Committee appoint-| more faithful attendance of our religious 
ed by the advice of our las Yearly Meeting,| meetings, not only on First-days, but also 
to visit in Gospel Love the Subordinate Meet-| those held near the middle of the week. 
ings, and the isolated members as way might| Truly the harvest seems to be plentéous, but 
open, Report: That notwithstanding many | the laborers are too few; pray ye therefore 
of us have felt the want of a proper qualifi-|that the Lord of the Harvest will quality 
cation for this important service, we have! more laborers. 
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We are not willing to dismiss this import- 
ant subject without expressing to you, dear 
Friends, the deep concern we feel that you, 
who have been placed as watchmen and 
watchwomen over the flock, may humbly 
seek wisdom and strength of your Heavenly 
Father, “ who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not,” to enable you not bnly to keep your 
places in the life and spirit of the truth, but 
that you may stand as way-marks for those 
of less experience; and finally, dear Friends, 
Jet us encourage each other to seek the truth 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
our God. . 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee by Davip PYLE, 

Mary C. CutT_er, 
Naomt P. Bonsa.., 
Tuomas P. Kine, 
Davip G. McCoy. 

The following report was received from the 
Committee on the Indian Concern, which was 
satisfactory to the meeting, viz: 

To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

The Standing Committee on the Indian 
Concern report that they have continued 
their labors through the past year, in endeav- 
oring to promote the interest and welfare of 
our Red Brethren, with unabated industry, 
endeavoring to embrace every opportunity 
which offered of being serviceable to these 
people. . 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that the 
Indians on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany 
Reservations in Western New York, which 
were, for so many years, objects of our pecu- 
liar solicitude and care, are now in a con- 
tented and prosperous condition, gradually 
gathering around them the conveniences and 
comforts of civilized life, and exhibiting an 
exemplary and commendable progress in 
«civilization and enlightenment. 

A member of our Committee, in course of a 
religious visit to that part of New York, was 
‘at the Cattaraugus Reservation last Sixth 
‘month, and visited some Indian families, and 
three Indian schools, with much interest and 
‘satisfaction. The “ Asylum for Orphan and 
Destitute Indian Children” was in good con- 
dition, and has about one hundred scholars, 
boys and girls. 

For many years after Friends commenced 
their special intercourse with these Indians, 
it was an object of deep concern and labor, 
that they should devote themselves to agricul- 
tural pursuits, so that instead of the precari- 
ous dependence for subsistence for themselves 
and their families upon the buffalo, the deer, 
and thé bear in the forest, they might have 
cattle, sheep, and swine, in their fields at 
home, whence they could be certainly and 
readily obtained. Promotive of this object, a 





family of Friends resided upon the Reserva- 
tion for a number of years, whose kind offices 
are still retained in affectionate and grateful 
remembrance by some of those who were re 
cipients of them. 

During the past season, an invitation was 
extended to the Committee to visit the Reser- 
vation, and witness the progress they had 
made in this direction, at an Agricultural Ex- 
hibition to take place about the first of Tenth 
month. The invitation was accepted, and 
delegation was appointed to attend the exhi- 
bition on behalf of the Committee, and also 
to visit the Asylum for Orphan Indian Chil- 
dren. 

The report of that delegation gives a very 
encouraging picture of the condition of these 
Indians, and of the progress they are making 
in this interesting and fundamental branch of 
industry. 
specimens of working oxen, steers, and fat cat- 
tle; improved breeds of sheep, both fine and 
long wool; horses, swine, and poultry, all 
raised by Indians, and which would have 
been creditable to any farming district. 
There were excellent specimens of winter and 
spring wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley, bar- 
ley oats, buckwheat, and seeds of millet, tim- 


othy and clover; a choice and abundant col- 


lection of fruits, as apples, peaches, grapes, 
etc., and all kinds of vegetables, and farm 
and garden products generally, of superior 
size and quality. 

The female department, too, indicated 
great and unlooked for progress. Here were 
butter, cheese, wheat bread, corn, Indian and 
graham bread, pound and sponge cake, maple 
sugar, honey, a great variety of preserves, and 
everything in the domestic line, all prepared 
by our Red Sisters, and of very nice appear- 
ance and excellent quality. There was also 
a great variety of needle-work, embroidery, 
knitting, and bead-work, indicating much ad- 
vancement in ingenuity, industry and taste. 
Indeed, in every department, the variety and 
quality of the articles collected, would have 
done credit to any similar county exhibition 
by the whites, and afforded interesting practi- 
cal evidence of the great progress these 
ple have made in agriculture and its kindred 
industrial pursuits, and demonstrates the 
gratifying fact of their being fully able to 
stand alone and do for themselves, and that 
our Red Brethren and Sisters, as a race, are 
capable of unlimited advance in civilization 
and enlightenment. 

In the visit of the Delegation to the “ Thom- 
as Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian 
Children,” they were highly gratified with 
the comfortable and neat appearance of these 
interesting objects of charity; the large, pleas 
ant, and well ventilated dormitories ; the light 


There were on exhibition fine 
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and well arranged school room, and the suc- 
cessful recitations of the children in the great 
variety of exercises on which they were exam- 
ined, including, among others, spelling, read- 
ing, geography, history, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. The correctness and precision of the 
answers given by the children, the distinct- 
ness of their articulation, the exactness with 
which all spake together in those exercises 
conducted in concert, the sprightliness of the 
children, and the manifest mutual confidence 
existing between them and their teacher, were 
highly gratifying to the delegation, and very 
creditable to the teacher, and to all concerned. 

In aid of this interesting institution, the 
Committee, from the time of its first establish- 
ment, have contributed a small sum annually, 
from the Indian Fund, which renders this 
somewhat detailed account of it seemingly 
proper. 

It is deemed to be only an act of justice, to 
state in this connection, that this Institution, 
and much of the progress which these Indians 
have made, are mainly due to the indefatiga- 
ble and self-sacrificing efforts of Asher Wright, 
and Laura Wright, his wife, who have resided 
on the Cattaraugus Reservation fur 37 years 

ast, and devoted themselves zealously to the 
interests and advancement of these Indians, 
giving up the enjoyments of refined society, 
which they are so highly qualified to appreci- 
ate and to adorn, for a life of hardship, priva- 
tion and labor, in the civilization, enlighten- 
ment and religious improvement of these op- 
pressed and greatly wronged people. 

The condition of the Indian Tribes West of 
the Mississippi river, we regret to have to 
state, isstill attended with great unsettlement, 
injustice, and suffering, from which we unhap- 
pily can see no immediate prospect of relief. 
The Committee have been vigilant of current 
events, and have permitted no known oppor- 
tunity of being serviceable to them to pass 
unimproved. 

The great excitement and unsettlement 
which existed among the Indians in Minneso- 
ta and Wisconsin, during the summer of last 
year, consequent upon the wanton destruction 

y the Government troops, in the Fonrth 
month, of the village of the friendly Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, seemed to disqualify 
them for making their usual preparations of 
food and shelter for the winter, or of seed to 
plant in the spring. The winter, as we were 
informed, proved to be the severest that ever 
occurred in that country since its first settle- 
ment by the whites. Many Indians, too, were 
forced to go upon new and distant Reserva- 
tions, late in the season. The consequence 
was, that much distress and suffering was ex- 
perienced, and many deaths occurred amongst 
them. Friends were appealed to in the early 
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winter, to lend their aid towards mitigating 
the sufferings and privations of these Indians, 
and Friends of the six Yearly Meetings re- 
sponded to the appeal by sending to the dif- 
ferent settlements of the Indians, ten boxes, 
one of which weighed over 550 pounds, of 
seed, blankets, clothing, cloth, needles, threads, 
etc., and $253,50 in money and drafts, with 
which to procure seed corn and potatoes to 
plant in the spring, and any surplus to be ex- 
pended in clothing and blankets for the In- 
dians. Accounts subsequently received, rep- 
resented great gratitude among the Indian, 
Chiefs as they became informed of what had 
been done, by the well-timed kindness and 


liberality of the Friends. 

Since the attention of the Committee was 
first particularly directed to the subject of the 
Western Indians, these people have never 
been in a more unsettled and critical condi- 
tion than they are at this time, nor one in 
which it is more difficult to see what course to 
adopt, for their protection and improvement, 
or how to approach them with a hope of 
being serviceable to them. 

Local benefits might possibly be conferred 
upon them, to a limited extent, but, unless 
the general question is met by some system 
which promises permanent protection and im- 
provement to the whole race, local benefits 
must be of comparatively little value, liable 
at any time to disruption and scattering, like 
that which attended the settlements made by 
our Yearly Meeting years ago at Wanpagh- 
kannutta in Ohio, and the one in Minnesota 
at the outbreak in 1862, where the whole set- 
tlement was scattered, the labor of many 
years to all appearance lost, and some of the 
elements of the settlement transported to the 
upper Missouri, where men, women, and 
children, died in numbers, from hardship and 
starvation. 

Owing to conduct which we cannot justify 
on the part of some of the Indians, within a 
short time past the current of public senti- 
ment is, in many places, setting strongly 
against all the Western Tribes. The cry of 
extermination is loudly and_ extensively 
raised. This is most unjust and inhuman. 
On making inquiry upon the subject at the 
Indian. Department at Washington, the Com- 
mittee were assured by the acting Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, that the cause of the 
present Indian difficulties west of the Missis- 
sippi, originated entirely from the failure on 
the part of the Geferal Government to make 
timely appropriations to carry out existing 
treaties and engagements made with those In- 
dians, to supply them with food. The Indian 
Department, earnestly, though unavailing!y, 
urged upon Congress the importance and 
pressing necessity of making the needed ap- 
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propriations, predicting the disastrous conse-| The committee appointed at a former sit- 


uences which would ensue, and which sorrow- 
ully have ensued from this not being done. 
he Indian, the Commissioner said, is gov- 
erned very much by his stomach; if that is 
full, he is quiet and peaceable; when it is 
empty, and he can satisfy it in no other way, 
he will steal. The white people have driven 
off all the buffalo, which the Indians reverently 
think the Great Spirit made for them to live 
upon, and all the larger game, and the Gov- 
ernment fails tosupply them with food, asit had 
»romised to do, and no alternative is left them 
bat to steal or starve. When a train comes 
along, | ask for provisions to satisfy their 
hunger. If these are granted them, they are 
contented ; if refused, they attempt to take 
them by force. This generally brings on a 
fight, and all its attending calamities. The 
same cravings of hunger induce them to 
drive off cattle and other stock. It would 
have been cheaper for the National Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner said, to have boarded 
all the Indians at a first-class hotel in the 
city of New York, than to have incurred the 
expenses arising from the neglect to furnish 
them with the necessary food on the plains, 
which could have been done at comparatively 
so small a cost. 

The outrages of which we have recently 
heard, the Commissioner said, have been 
committed by comparatively a small number 
of Indians. About two hundred Cheyennes, 
twenty Sioux, and four Arapahoes. He 
thinks some of the orders which have been is- 
sued in regard to them are harsh and cruel. 
While he would favor the punishment of the 
guilty parties, he regards it no more just to 

unish a whole tribe for the acts which have 
eal committed by these few, than it would 
be to punish all the inhabitants of Washington 
or Baltimore for the depredations of a band 
of rioters in either city. 

Although no opening for active usefulness 
towards the Indians of that country appears 
at present to exist, yet the duty certainly 
rests upon us, and we feel its weight, to be 
vigilant in observing the course of events, and 
when an opening presents, no matter where, 
in which we can see a probability of beneficial 
labor, to be prepared immediately to enter 
upon the important engagement. 

As it has been several years since this 
Committee was appointed, and some who 
were then placed on the appointment have 
been removed by death, and the health of 
others will not permit them to perform the 
duties entrusted to them, the Committee 
would suggest to the Yearly Meeting the pro- 
priety of making a new appointment at this 
time. 

Signed by the Committee. 


ting to endeavor to embody some of the exer- 
cises of the Meeting, now produced the follow- 
ing minute, which was approved, and directed 
to be inserted in our printed extracts, for the 
benefit-of our absent members, viz: 

Soon after our assembling together, the 
meeting was brought under the solemnizing 
influence of Heavenly love, and many testi- 
monies were borne to the sufficiency of Di- 
vine grace to deliver us from evil and estab- 
lish us on the rock of eternal truth, To love 
God supremely and our neighbor as oursel yes, 
is the fulfilling of the law; for to love God, 
is to love goodness, purity and truth. In this 
state of mind the public worship of the Most 
High is felt to be not only a solemn duty, but 
a blessed privilege. To meditate on His 
providential government and on his goodness 
and mercy as manifested in the life and char- 
acter of his beloved Son Jesus Christ, is an 
exercise well adapted to create in us pure de- 
sires and heavenly affections, for “‘ we behold- 
ing, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

An earnest desire has been felt that those 
of our members who are, or who may be 
called to the gospel ministry, may be obedi- 
ent to the call; watching unto prayer, and 
humbly following the guidance of the Heav- 
enly Shepherd, “who putteth forth his own 
sheep and goeth before them.” ‘“ There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit ; differ- 
ences of administration, but the same Lord; 
and diversities of operations, but the same 
God that worketh all in all.” We believe 
that all the faithful servants of Christ are 
called to some service in the Church, and that 
their growth in the spiritual life depends 
upon their fidelity to their religious convic- 
tions. Those who are faithful in the little 
which may be committed to them, will 


be made rulers over more; and all such will ° 


at last be rewarded with the welcome assur- 
ance, “ Well done good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

From the evidence manifested at this time, 
we believe a renewed visitation of Divine 
love has been extended to our younger mem- 
bers, towards whom we look for a succession 
of testimony bearers in the Church. Much 
counsel was given on the subject of the relig- 
iously guarded education of our children, and 

arents were encouraged to be more faithful 
in the discharge of the important duties which 
devolve upon them in training the young 
and tender mind in accordance with the 
scriptural injunction, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” In order to pro- 
mote this very important end, it is believed 
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by many that First-day Schools will prove 
to be efficient aids in imparting religious in- 
struction to the young, and an earnest con- 
cern is felt that they may be so conducted as 
to promote the cause of truth. 

It is an acknowledged duty of parents to 
guard their children from the contamination 
of evil examples, but this alone, without re- 
ligious instruction, will not avail to preserve 
them in purity, for in the pursuits of business 
they must mingle with the world, and nothing 
short of well grounded Christian principles 
ean withstand the seductive influences that 
await them on every hand. It was the 
prayer of the Divine Master on behalf of his 
disciples,—not that they should be taken out 
of this world, but preserved from the evil. 

The reading of the Scriptures in the family 
cirele, accompanied by retirement of mind and 
waiting upon God is felt to be a salutary 
practice, and in addition to this we have been 
earnestly recommended to provide for our 
children suitable reading to improve their 
minds and promote their spiritual progress.— 
The earnest inquiring minds of the young 
will prompt them to seek for knowledge; and 
where suitable mental food is not provided, 
they will often be induced to partake of that 
which is unwholesome or poisonous. 

A tender solicitude was expressed, that in 
dealing with those who have transgressed our 
rules of Discipline, the spirit of meekness and 
restoring love may be manifested. We were 
reminded of the instructive language of Him 
who “came to save that which was lost.” 
“How think ye? Ifa man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and : oeth 
into the mountains and seeketh that which is 
gone astray? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of 
that sheep than of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray.” 

The desolating effects of intemperance and 
the immense consumption of grain in the dis- 
tillation of spiritous liquors—thus converting 
the staff of life into an instrument of death— 
was brought to our view, as an incentive to 
mainéain a faithful testimony against the use 
of intoxicating drinks. 

A. concern in relation to the use of tobacco 
was introduced by the reading of the epistles, 
and Friends were exhorted to abstain from a 
pron that is not only useless, but general- 

y injurious to health, The lamentable fact 
that so much labor is expended and so great 
an extent of valuable land occupied in its 
production, is a source of sorrow to many 
Christian minds. There is reason to appre- 


‘hend that this practice tends to strengthen 


those carnal appetites which war against the 
















soul, and we were reminded of the apostolic 


injunction, “ Whether ye eat, or whether ye 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, let all be done to 
the glory of God.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMEN. 
The following, not having been given by 


your correspondent in the statement furnished 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, is forwarded, as 
it mav be interesting to Friends, viz. : 


A Friend stated he had felt it his duty to 


remove from Pennsylvania and settle among 
the Freedmen in the lower part of Virginia, 
and he expressed the hope that Friends 
would not flag in their efforts to relieve this 
class of our countrymen, in whose welfare they 
have so-long professed much concern. 


He remarked that the colored people were 


willing and anxious to work, but that it was 
very difficult for them to get it to do, inas- 
much as their former masters and those who 
sympathize with them are so exasperated by 
their having been enfranchised and endowed 
with the privileges of citizenship, that they 
refrain as far as possible from employing 
them. 
food, and much suffering the ensuing winter 


Consequently many are in want of 


will very probably be the result. 

These poor creatures, he said, frequently 
importuned him for employment even at 
very low wages; and if: those suffificiently 
interested, and who possessed the means, 
would purchase tracts of land in the South, 
lease them out in smaller tracts on such 
terms as would facilitate the acquirement of 
homesteads by the Freedmen, and give them 
a chance of laboring for themselves, much 
good might be done. 

Other Friends, who either were laboring 
among the Freedmen or were conversant with 
the facts, corroborated his statement of the 
sorrowful condition of affairs among them. 

It was suggested that as there is a scarcity 
of labor in other sections, if arrangements 
could be made to transport them to such 
localities, it would be an advantage to both 
the employers and the employed. 

In reply to this suggestion it may be said, 
that unless those requiring farm laborers 
have tenant houses for the accommodation of 
their families, it will be as difficult to carry 
out as was a similar effort in Philadelphia a 
year or two since. ; 

Few persons are willing to take into their 
dwellings men with their wives and two, 
three or more children, and unless they can 
be accommodated together, (separation being 
in their minds connected with slavery,) the 
arrangement will not prove satisfactory. 





ForceEt others’ faults: remember thine own. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
On Second-day evening of the week of the 
recent Baltimore Yearly Meeting this as- 
sociation met in Lombard Street Meeting- 
House. The attendance was large, although 
many who were actively interested in the 
movement were prevented from attending by 
an important Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing being in session at the same time. In- 
teresting Reports were read and verbal state- 
ments made in regard to the schools at Balti- 
more, Goose Creek, West Branch, Dunning’s 
Creek, Prairie Grove, Wapsinonoc and other 
places, including those held among the Freed- 

men near Woodlawn, Virginia. 

In regard to the latter class, a Friend ex- 
ary the hope that they would not be over- 
ooked, but that they be invited to attend 
these schools. 

Remarks were made by a number of 
Friends, urging that in the management of 
these schools, dependence should not be too 
much on ourselves, but we should look to 
that source whence all good cometh; and Jif 
this was the case, a blessing would rest upon 
our labors. 

Encouragement was given not to hesitate 
on account of the small number of children 
who might attend these schools, but to labor 
us way should open. 

An interesting epistle from the Indiana 

- Association was not received in time for the 
meeting. 

























LOVING WORDS FROM LIFE. 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Dear CuristiAN Frienps,—The impor- 
4. tance of the above words has lately come 

before my mind with great power, and I have 
been led to inquire whether, as Christians, 
we sufficiently estimate their force. They 
are several times quoted by our Saviour as 
being more binding on his followers than thev 
were under the old law. He amplifies and 
enlarges upon them, showing how the term 
“neighbor” was no longer to be restricted to 


Divine love, was to be extended to those 
whom we might even consider our enemies. 
The apostle Paul refers to it as the very 
fulfilling of the whole law. Now, dear 
friends, let us try to ascertain what this 
“loving our neighbor as ourselves” really 
means. T am convinced that, if we could only 
carry it out in the spirit in which Christ in- 
tended, we, as Christians, should have a 
power for good in the world, which as yet 
we know nothing of. We are apt to forget 
the fulness and strictness of Christ’s law, 
which in spirit far exceeded the old law. 
For whereas comments upon the old law 
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a man’s friends, but, in the true character of 


taught only the importance of doing good to 
those who lo 

Saviour in his Sermon on the Mount tells us 
that in order to be the children of his Father 
we must bless them who curse ug; we must 
do good to those who hate us; and pray for 
those who treat us with spite and persecution, 
O, friends! which of us can say that we keep 
this law? And yet there is but one alterna- 
tive—if we keep it not, we cannot be the 
children of God. 


ved us, and were kind to us, the 


Would it not be well if we more frequently 


applied this test—* as thyself”—in our daily 
dealing with our neighbors. 
would say an unkind thing concerning our- 
selves ? 
marks are constantly escaping our lips in 
reference to others! 
say anything of ourselves which would in 
any measure tend to lower us in the estima- 
tion of those around ? And yet do we not often 
make slighting and disparaging remarks 
about our neighbors ! ( 
apply this test—‘ as thyse/f”—before allow- 
ing ourselves to give utterance to the rising 
thought, how much condemnation should we 
not save ourselves. 
would be spared the sting of wounding words 
—words which we can never recall, however 
long we may live to regret them. 


Which of us 
And yet how many unkind re 


Would we willingly 


If we would honestly 


How many a neighbor 


“As thyself.” How does David, drinking 


into the true spirit of a future dispensation, 
describe the perfect man? As 


one who 
“taketh not up a reproach against his neigh- 
bor.” Which of us would take up any re- 
proach against ourselves, and go about with 
it, and spread it wherever we went? Not 
one of us—the thought is too monstrous, 
And yet how we catch up a reproach against 
another, and talk about it, and make much 
of it, as if it gave us pleasure instead of that 
real pain which it would give if we loved our 
neighbor as ourselves. I remember being 
much struck with the meaning of this pas- 
sage some years ago when a circumstance 
presented it to me in a light in which I had 
not before seen it. A Christian had got intoa 
quarrel with one of his neighbors, and in the 
heat of passion had allowed himself to say 
many things which, as a Christian, he never 
ought to have said. At length God led him 
to see that in giving way to unkind peaks 
he was failing in love to his neighbor, an 

with the straightforward manliness which a 
true Christian will always exhibit, he ex- 
pressed his regret that, unlike the perfect 
man of the Psalmist, he had “ taken up a re- 
proach against his neighbor.” The practical 
application given to this passage came to me 
with great force, and has often since checked 
the inclination to repeat, or “take up” some- 
thing to another’s detriment. 
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But let us consider Christ’s law yet a little 
further. I have known Christians who 
seemed to think that if a man ceased to be 
classed amongst their friends they were at 
liberty to say all the evil they could of him 
without any breach of Christ’s law of neigh- 
borly love in so doing. But O, dear friends, 
look again at the Sermon on the Mount, and 
say if that be Christ’s teaching. Shall we 
say that because we no longer call a man by 
the name of friend, we are therefore no 
longer called to the exercise of love towards 
him? God forbid! Is not love the only re- 
demptive power in the world; and, as the 
author of Ecce Deus so beautifully puts it, 
Does not love mean the cross, sacrifice, even 
death itself if need be? Christ loved ws in 
the full meaning of all that, and shall not we 
love one another? Did Christ love us and 
die for us because we loved him? Nay, but 
rather we only love him because he first loved 
us. O, if we had this love of God in our 
hearts, we should not “ bite and devour” one 
another! If the love of self were ex- 
tinguished within us, our only desire would 
be to win souls to Christ; and we should 
never expect to do that by talking against 
them, however much we might think they 
deserved our censure. Do you think this 
winning souls to Christ means only by 
preaching, or house to house visitation? I 
tell you we are winning souls every day and 
hour of our lives; or else we are driving souls 
away. Take care, my Christian friends, in 
deepest love I urge you to take care, that you 
are not unthinkingly doing this latter. Re- 
member no amount of fault-finding, no 
amount of evil speaking, however true we 
thought it was, EVER YET WON A SOUL TO 
Curist. But it has driven many a one away. 
May God save us from having the blood of 
such souls upon our consciences ! 

My dear friends, whilst we live in this 
present world it must needs be, alas! that 
offences come. But now I would earnestly 
say to each one—If thou hast by some device 
of Satan become offended by or with thy 
neighbor ; if thou art not feeling true, earnest 
love for him; or if thou thinkest that he has 
despitefully used thee, then remember our 
dear Saviour’s precept, and PRAY FOR HIM. 
Pray; pray on till thy heart is so filled with 
the love of God towards him, that thou art 
ready for any sacrifice for him ; nay, if needs 
be, that thou wouldst give up thy very life, 
if that would save his soul. This Christ-like 
love alone is worthy the name of love; all 
other or lesser form of love has still se/f cling- 
ing to it. 

































If we are the true followers of Christ, our 


only anxiety will be to do good to others. 


In relation to our neighbors, the question 


will not be whether we can derive gratifi- 
cation from intercourse with them, but can 
we do them any good? Can we love them 
for God, and by the exercise of patient love 
and influence win them to Christ? There 
may be a great deal in them which is ob- 
jectionable to us; but if we are Christians, 
we shall look beyond this and see that which 
they may become. 
looked on us. 
develop within us, and has not his long-suffer- 
ing and patience towards us been infinite? 
And shall not we, who have had so much 
forgiven, love much? Christ has borne with 
our way wardness and shortcomings, and shall 
not we have forbearance one towards another? 
We know not the secret struggle, the earnest 
wish there may have been to do right, even 
when outwardly we only see the wrong. . 
And perhaps many a time when the poor 
weak human heart has just been about to 
choose the good and trample under foot the 
evil inclination, our want of patience, or our 
hasty unkind word, has been the means of 
turning that struggling heart back to the 
évil. O, awful responsibility ! 
we account for the souls which we might have 
helped and yet have hindered. Think you 
that we shall ever regret having spoken too 
many kind words? ever regret having loved 
our neighbor too much? 
comes that we can never speak to them 
again, shall we then regret the loving, kindly, 
helpful, sympathizing words we may have 
ever said to them? 
rather be, that we ever spoke an unkind or 
unloving word? When death comes, will 
it be a happy reflection to know that some 


This is how Christ has 
He saw what his love might 


How shall 


When the day 


Will not our sorrow 


want of love on our part has added to the 


sorrow even of one of the least of God’s chil- 
dren ? Has it, may be, caused sin in some 
tossed and struggling fellow-creature’s soul? 
—sin which but for our unkindness had been 
stifled ere it saw the light! 


Dear Christian 
readers—for these words are addressed to 
those who profess to follow Christ—I entreat 
you to pause and think before you again 
allow yourselves in one unkind word or ac- 
tion towards any human being. Think what 
the ultimate result may be. Again, I be- 
seech you to remember that love is the on/y 
redemptive power in the world. And if your 
sacrificing, self-denying, constant, patient 
love may but help in the salvation of one 
human soul, thus far are you brought into 
ONENESS with the’Great Sacrifice. Can this 


perfect law of love be carried out by us? In 
one only way will it be possible; we must be 
crucified with Christ. Then, and then only, 
when self is dead within us, can the full 
resurrection of Christ within us take place ; 
and'it is only the Christ in us who can love 
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our neighbor as ourselves. Yield up self | have patience with myself. I think I should 


then to die upon the cross; an agonizing 
death, but to be followed by a glorious resur- 
rection. Let us never rest as Christians till 
with us to live is to love, more true in the 
spiritual life than in our natural life, where 
this great truth is typified. 

If we feel, as I hope we many cf us do, 
that heretofore we have come short of this 
pertiet law of liberty, let us begin prayerful- 
y afresh our Christian course in this respect. 
lf we have said anything unkind, or harsh, 
or evil of our neighbor—let the provocation be 
whatever it may—let us with the noble 
manliness of a Godlike Christianity go to 
him, and express our sorrow. Let us tell 
him that God has shown us more of what it 
is to love. and that from henceforth, God 
helping us, we mean to love him and all 
mankind as Christ did. And thus going 
forth armed with this mighty power of love, 
we shall spread our Redeemer’s cause more 
than if we could preach with the tongue of 
men and angels, for our daily lives will be, 
in deed as in word, an exhibition of his great 
law—* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” —British Friend. 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Iam rejoiced to think that there will be 
in Friends’ meetings in your city a succession 
of standard bearers in the cause of Truth. 
I thought, when I was there, that many of 
the younger class were under religious im- 
pressions that would, if attended to, lead them 
to forsake all and follow Christ. If they are 
only earnest and devoted servants of the 
Most High, I do not consider it needful that 
they should follow exactly in the footprints 
of their predecessors in all things. “The life 
is more than meat and the body is more than 
raiment.” 





This morning after making my invalid 
charge comfortable, my thought reverted to 
thy little “ Watchword,” and on turning to 
the day, and attempting to read it to him, it 
was so sweetly appropriate, that the heart 
overflowed at the eyes, and thou wert united 
in a mental aspiration of thankfulness to 
Him, who, though He permits us to be tossed 
and tried for a season, gives us also times of 
refreshment from His presence. My patient 
requiring attention, i felt excused from meet- 
ing this morning, and found something of 
dear old John Roberts’ experience, who, as 
he quaintly expressed it, though he could not 
go to the Church, the Church came to him. 


I think, dear, it is an ideal person thou loves 
n thy friend, and that thou only sees my 
iossibilities. Well, that shall be an incen- 
pve to strive after it, and in the meantime to 
i 


to 2 
have called to see thee this afternoon, but our sinc 
little Bible class meets. Oh, for a grain of cep 
ability to minister to the state of these seek, on 
ing minds. I fear there is not faith enough 
to ask for it. If thou feels the ability, wilt — 
thou ask? We are certainly measurably de PH 


pendent, even on the atmosphere, for the 
ability to think, or, in a measure even, to love, , 
Under the bracing influence of ocean air, I 


I 
begin to anticipate with pleasure a return to a 
home duties, when, not a week since, the ie 
thought of them was oppressive. We are 

enjoying a lovely bright Sabbath, after ace 
several days of storm and rain, accompanied } 
by a wind which made walking on the beach one 
too tiresome to be undertaken except by the Fri 
robust, and have just returned from a gather. Pre 
ing of the “ two or three,” in the chamber ad- BEY 
joining ours, which is occupied by an invalid, all 
who has been lying on her back for five fie 
years. She was brought here on a couch for th 
the benefit of the sea air several weeks ago. Ch 
Her companion thought it would be comfort- au 
ing to her to have us sit down with them in " 
the quiet. The meeting consisted of six, oe 
The silence was very impressive, and we were th 
not without a little vocal ministry, though Li 
that of the poor invalid, voiceless as it was, . H\ 4 


lying there cheerful and patient, was perhaps 
the most instructive. 
Second-day morning. Another bright, beau- 
tiful, cool day. I expected to finish my 
letter yesterday afternoon, but find inter- 
ruptions here, as elsewhere. What strange 
creatures we are. When at home, engrossed 
by our cares, we fancy that in a quiet place 
like this, we should have leisure and inclina- 
tion for mental employments; but we soon 
find dissipation and indolence creeping over 
us, and learn at last that it is not in outward 
circumstances, but in the ability to contro 
them,—or rather, to control and govern our-// 
selves—that our true strength consists. re 
think I am learning this, but does it not 
seem strange that we learn so many of our 
lessons so late in life, that we have but little 
time left to practice them. This brings us 
inevitably to the conclusion that there is an 
after scene in which we shall find that the 
toil, the struggle and the sufferings of this ' 
life have tended to build up a higher nature. 








He who always finds fault with a child, ) 
who is never satisfied with what he does, who 
scolds, and frets, and complains, let him do 
as he will, breaks his spirit, and soon destroys, 
in the delicate textures of his soul, all desire 
of doing well. The child, in despair, soon 
gives over every effort to please. He becomes 
sullen, morose, stupid, and indifferent to all 
the motives that can be presented to him, and 
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Tae Home ror AGED AND Inrinm CoLoreD PERsoNS, 
340 South Front Street, Philadelphia, is now very 
much in want of funds, and any contributions, 
either in money or provisions, will be thankfully 
received,—the latter at the home. Money should 
be forwarded to the Treasurer, Samuel R. Shipley, 
111 South Fourth Street, to the President, Dillwyn 
Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, or any other of the 
managers. 


to a great extent indifferent as to what he does, |" 
since all that he does meets with the same re- 
ception from the parent.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1868. 




















‘ month, 1868; at the residence of his son-in-law, 


We must again remind Friends it is. im- 
portant, when a notice of a marriage is sent 
for publication, that the name of the Meeting 
be given under the care of which/it has been 
accomplished. 


Senceh eet 

Margiep, on the 21st of Ninth month, 1868, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, in Yarmouth, Elgin Co., 
Province of Ontario, Epwarp G. Scuootey to Re- 
BECCA, Only daughter of Asa L. and Lovisa Schooley, 
all of the above place. 

——, on the &th of Tenth month, 1868, at West- 
field, Preble Co., Ohio, according to the order of 
the Society of Friends, Lewis GituincHam, son of 
Chalkley and Kezia Gillingham, of Woodlawn, Va., 
aud Estner H., danghter of Abner S. and Esther 
W. Scott, of the former place. 

—, on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 12th, 1868, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Witutam P. 
Livezey, to Mary C., daughter of Isaac Garretson, 
all of Whitemarsh, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Diep, on the 16th of Tenth month, 1868, at his 
residence, New London, Chester Co., Pa., Davin 
Fext, in the 76th year of his age. He was a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the morning of the 10th of Eleventh 


Ellwood Michener, in New Garden Chester Co., Pa., 
Gzorce F. Gitpry, in the 74th year of his age. 

—, on the 13th iust., JosepH Zorns, in the 72d 

year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green St., Philadelphia. 
, on the 27th of Tenth month, 1868, at the 
residence of his parents, Henry and Angelica S. Cow- 
gill, Fredonia, Kent Co., Del., Jonny Henry C. Cow- 
GILL, aged 34 years. 


——_<08—> ____ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
The 5th Aunual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-F'ouse, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the lst of 
Twelfth month, 1868, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Epwarp Parrisa, Clerk: 
2t Epita W. ATLez, \ — 


The Board of Managers of Swarthmore College will 
meet on Third-day morning, Twelfth month Ist, 
1868, at 10 o’clock,.in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street Meeting-House, Philadephia. A gen- 
eral attendance is requested. 

2t Epwarp Parrisx, Clevk. 
si lh aR tas 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The adjourned First-day School Conference of 
Friends within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting will be held at Race Street Meeting-House, 
on First-day, Eleventh month 22d, 1868, at 3 
o'clock P. M. All who feel an interest in the cause 
are invited. 

Luxens Wesster, Clerk. 












-~en + 


‘VITAL RELIGION, AND THE MEANS OF PROMOTING IT.”? 


An essay, bearing the above title, written by 


our friend S. M. Janney, at the request of Friends’ 
Publication Association, and which appeared in the 
Intelligencer a few weeks since, has been issued by 
the Publication Association in a neat pamphlet form, 
and is for sale by its agents, as will be seen in their 
advertisement. 


This useful essay should be widely circulated, 


and it is hoped Friends will feel sufficient interest 
to aid in doing so. 
to issue works of usefulness to our Society as 
well as others, and hopes to be encouraged by 
contributions to the funds, which are now very low. 


The Association expects shortly 





THE INDIANS. 
(Concluded from page 590.) 


Again, in April, 1867, we commenced a 


war with the Cheyennes, the same with whom 
we are now at war, by burning their peace- 


ful village on Pawnee Fork, and continued it 
until peace was made in the following Oc- 
tober. In six months war, we killed, as the 
Indians alleged in council, six Indians, and 
burned a few skin lodges, at a cost to us of 
several million dollars, and of the lives of, 
perhaps, over 300 citizens and soldiers, not 
to mention the destruction of immense 
amounts of property. Extermination by arms 
is simply an absurdity, unless we could get 
the Indians under the protection of the flag, 
in large masses—surround and butcher them, 
as at Sand Creek. But, admitting they de- 
serve extermination, without mercy, and that 
we might ultimately achieve the glorious 
consummation, it seems to me pretty evident 
that the grandeur of the result would bear no 
proportion to the fearful sum of the cost. 

But we can have chronic war by using the 
appropriate means, and I think my knowl- 
edge of Indian character and history warrants 
me in assuring you that the most successful 
means that can be adopted, is the transfer of 
Indian affairs to the military department, not 
because our military authorities desire, or 
would willfully seek such a result, but sim- 
ply because the presence of soldiers to force 
subjection, and the presence of military au- 
thority and power in their midst would, as it, 
always does, and always did stir into activity 
and desperation all the passions of the Indian 
that impel him to war. 

6th. Because the conduct of Indian affairs 
is, in my judgment, incompatible with the 
nature and objects of the military department. 

The policy of our government has always 
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been to secure and maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations with all the Indian tribes, 
and to advance their interests, by offering 
them inducements to abandon nomadic hab- 
its and the chase, and to adopt the habits and 
methods of civilized life. To carry this be- 
nevolent and humane policy into practical ef- 
fect, we have stipulated to settle them upon 
ample reserves of good land, adapted to pasto- 
ral and agricultural pursuits ; to subsist them 
as long as requisite; to supply them with all 
necessary stock and implements; and teach- 
ers to instruct them in letters, in the arts of 
civilization, and in our Holy Religion. But 
all these things pertain properly to civil af- 
fairs, not military. Military officers will 
doubtless display wonderful skill in the erec- 
tion of forts, in the handling of arms and ar- 
mies, and in the management of campaigns, 
but I should ‘prefer, I believe, a practical 
civilian in the erection of corn cribs, or hay 
racks—in the manceuvering of ox teams, and 
the successful management of reapers and 
mowers. A _ well-trained lieutenant will 
doubtless perform admirably in drilling a 
squad in the manual of arms, but I doubt his 
eapacity, as: well as inclination, to teach In- 
dians the graceful and efficient use of the hoe, 
or the mattock, or to successfully instruct 
naked young Indian ideas how to shoot in a 
mechanical, literary, or scientific direction. 
You wish to make your son a farmer, a me- 
chanic, a minister ; you do not send him to be 
educated at West Point, but somewhere else 
to be taught as a civilian. Will you send 
professional soldiers to teach the wards of the 
nation agriculture, the mechanic arts, theolo- 

y, and peace? You would civilize the In- 

ian! Will you send him the gword? You 
would inspire him with the peaceful princi- 
ples of Christianity! Is the bayonet their 
symbol? You would invite him to the sanc- 
tuary! Will you herald his approach with 
the clangor of arms and the thunder of artil- 
lery ? 

The nation thinks of the War Department 
as the channel through which the chief ex- 
ecutive directs the movements of our armies, 
and manages all the military business and in- 
terests of the nation, not as the overseer, guar- 
dian, teacher, and missionary of the Indian 
tribes ; it regards our officers and soldiers as 
its sword to repel and punish its, enemies in 
war, to guard and secure its honor and inter- 
ests whenever necessary in peace, but not as 
its superintendents, agents, agricultural and 
mechanical teachers of peaceful Indian tribes. 


7th. Because the transfer would be offen- 


sive to the Indians. I have seen many tribes 
within twelve months, and consulted with 





their unwillingness to have the military 
among them. 


If we would promote peace and avoid war, 


I am satisfied theré should be great respect 
paid to the wishes of these people in this mat- 
ter. I believe there should be no soldier in 
the Indian country in time of peace. 


As a rule, with rare exceptions, if any, In- 


dian tribes never break the peace without power- 
ful provocation or actual wrong perpetrated 
against them first. So that if they are properly 
treated, their rights regarded, and our prom- 
ises faithfully kept to them, our treaty en- 
gagements promptly fulfilled, and their wants 
of subsistence liberally supplied, there is sel- 
dom, if ever, the slightest danger of a breach 
of the peace on their part. 


If for want of appropriations, the Indians 
now at war had not had their supplies of sub- 


sistence unfortunately stopped this spring, in my 
judgment the Cheyennes and their allies would 


have been at peace with us to-day. 
Respect their wishes, fulfil our treaty 


stipulations promptly and faithfully, keep 


them well fed, and there will be no need of 
armies among them. 

But violate our pledges; postpone, neglect, 
or refuse the fulfilment of our treaty engage 
ments with them; permit them to get hun 
gry and half starved, and the presence of ar- 
mies will not restrain them from war. 

8th. Because in our report of 7th January 
last, this Commission, after full examination 
of the whole question, unanimously recom- 
mended that Indian affairs should be placed, 
not in the War Office, but upon the footing 
of an independent department. 

I believe our facts were then correct, our 
reasoning and conclusion sound, and that to 
go back now upon that report and repudiate 
our own deliberate and unanimous recommen- 
dation will subject this Commission to just 
and severe criticism, and exhibit an instability 
and puerile vacillation discreditable to our 
selves and little calculated to elevate us in the 
confidence and respect of Congress and the 
country. : 

Those who recommend and those who vote 
for this resolution have, doubtless, reasons 
satisfactory to themselves for this change of 
front, but I confess no such reasons have ad: 
dressed themselves to me, and I adhere, there 
fore, to the unanimous recommendation of our 
January report. 

I think I can readily understand, however, 
why my colleagues of the army might desire 


the transfer. It is but natural they should © 


desire it. It is the history of power to seek more 
power, and the dispensation of patronage 18 
power. Besides, it is but natural, that gen- 


their chiefs and warriors publicly and private- | tlemen educated to arms and of .the army 


ly, and without exception they have declared | should desire to see the aggrandizement of the 
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army. But when the necessity for armies 
ceases, “ Othello’s occupation will be gone,” 
and that happy time, I trust, is near at hand, 
unless some necessity may be created, such as 
THE TRANSFER PROPOSED WOULD CREATE, to 


keep the army indefinitely in the field. 


In view of the magnitude, complexity, and 
delicacy of our Indian affairs, in view of the 
importance to our national treasury and to 
our national character and reputation, as well 
as to the welfare of our 300,000 Indian. popu- 
lation, of establishing and maintaining peace- 
ful relations with them, it does seem to me 
that our “Indian Affairs” deserve to be placed 
upon the footing of a separate department, 
equal in dignity and influence, because equal 
in importance with every other department of 
the government. 

In conclusion, permit me to add, that in the 
transfer to the War Department of Indian 
affairs I can perceive no good to be accom- 
plished, either to the country or to the In- 
dians, but I am entirely convinced that the 
change would prove greatly disastrous to both. 

But if you beat me here, gentlemen, as you 
probably will, seeing that the military out- 
numbers the civilian element in the Commis- 
sion present, I will appeal to Congress and the 
country, and convince them, if I can, that 
your proposal is wrong. 
en 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 18. 

All the schools under the care of Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen are now in active operation, and 
the following short extracts from letters re- 
cently received from our teachers are con- 
firmatory of several interesting and important 
points, viz.: The earnestness with which these 
teachers resume their arduous duties; the 
alacrity with which their pupils embrace the 
opportunity to renew their efforts at study ; 
the powers of retention that many of them ex- 
hibit ; the willingness of the freedmen to ren- 
der pecuniary aid when able; and, lastly, the 
need that still exists for the fostering care of 
their friends. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOLS. 

CaTHARINE E. Hatt, at Vienna, thus 
writes: “I am glad to say that my school- 
house is at length completed, and is as com- 
fortable as I could desire. It has a new 
shingle roof,—is plastered,—ceilings and all; 
and with new desks, a good stove, and my 
twenty-six pupils, J anticipate a really good 
comfortable time this winter. It is useless to 
ask the colored people here to contribute any- 
thing towards the support of their school, for 





money what was deficient in the appropiation 
made by Col. Lee. If it had not been for. the 
persistent efforts of Major H., nothing would 
have been done. . These people are poor, 
easily discouraged, and withal a little indo- 
lent; and though I sometimes think it is hard 
work.to keep up the interest amongst the pa- 
rents, the children are bright, and glad to come 
to school, and there is much to hope from 
them. 

Mary E. McBrtnks has reopened the school 
at Fairfax Cougt-House with thirty-one pupils, 
even at this early date, all of whom except 
three are between six and sixteen years of age; 
and*yet she has three in the Young Ladies 
Advanced Reader, five in the Fourth Reader, 
three in History, &c., with not one in the 
alphabet. 

Harriet JENKINS, a colored teacher at 
Falls Church, reports that school reopened on 
the 1st of last month, and remarks: “The 
attendance is gocd, and the number is in- 
creasing. Their progress in studies is rapid ; 
most ot the pupils are very anxious to im- 
prove in book learning, and also in manners. 
I am sorry to say that I fear it will be out of 
the question further to raise any money in 
support of the schools, for they seem to be too 
poor even to support their families comforta- 
bly.” 

‘She also applies for some grammars, as she 
has several scholars “ ready for them.” 

Saran E. Luioyp, at Woodlawn, seems 
much encouraged with her school. At the 
time of writing she had twenty-five, and “ more 
coming in every day. I think I have every 
prospect of a full school as soon as the crops 
are secured.” 

Netty A. Hurtey, our new teacher at 
Gum Springs, (in place of former teacher re- 
signed,) appears to be much pleased with her 
position; writes for more books, and thisiks 
some collections can be made in aid of the 
school. Eighteen of her pupils are under six- 
teen years of age, with only one in the alpha- 
bet. 

Saran Ann Steer, at Waterford, gives 
some account of renewing her labors, remark- 
ing, “I reopened my school with twenty seven 
pupils, All seemed glad to get back to school 
again, and resumed their lessons, with few 
exceptions, where they left off. I allowed some 
of them tq keep their books during vacation, 
and I think it was an advantage, as they tried 
hard to study and read a little, as they said, 
so as not to forget all they had learned. I 
hope we will be able to keep the school up 
this winter. The colored people think they 
can raise fifteen dollars per month. The 
have enough now on hand for three months, 


they cannot pay for the house. Major Hine| Some of them are really anxious to do all 


has given them the land, and furuished in| they can, and I think it is best that they 
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should, though many of them are very poor, 
and even a small sum is not easily spared. 

“I have a sewing class one afternoon in 
the week. Some of the little girls are learn- 
ing to sew quite well. They are at work on 
a part of the material sent last winter by one 
of our Philadelphia friends, and which we had 
not time to make up then. I cut out a num- 
ber of garments that I am anxious to have 
finished by Christmas, if possible, so that they 
can be given out at that time.” 

JENNIE SPEAR, at Manassag, (in place of 
former teacher, resigned,) writes: 

“T am very much pleased with the school, 
and feel more as though I was ‘doing some- 
thing’ than I have for a long time. The 
scholars are attentive and anxious to learn, 
and I find them easily governed by kindness 
and by appealing to their better feelings; 
they seem to have been so used to unkindness 
or neglect that some of them appear at first 
rather hardened, but a few words fitly spoken 
will melt them to tears almost instantly. 

“We have started a Sabbath School, and 
though small yet, I feel confident that we will 
have quite a large one this winter. They 
have pledged themselves to raise fifteen dol- 
lars per month, and I think have signed a 
a to that effect ;—but nothing has yet 

n paid.” 

In acknowledging some words of kindness 
and encouragement addressed to her, she re- 
marks: “These are times when we feel the 
need of friends, and any one looking upon the 
great work which you are doing here and 
elsewhere, could not look upon a member of 
your Society in any other light than as a 
friend. May God bless you all, and the time 
soon come when those who would degrade us 
for teaching “megroes” see the great and 
mighty results in a more civilized spirit.” 

TsapoRE BRINKERHOFF has also reopened 
the school at Herndon, and has now the full 
complement in numbers that she closed with 
last season. She writes very encouragingly, 
remarking, “In spite of all the scoffs and 
sneers around us, we are progressing rapidly, 
and every day I pray God to give me strength 
to carry on his good work, which I com- 
menced with so much fear. But I have been 
successful far beyond my expectations. 

SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 

The three schools at Charleston have also re- 
commenced, but as the climate forbids their 
being reopened until one month later than 
those in Virginia, of course we cannot hear 
from them until next month. 

After correcting a typographical error oc- 
curring in our last compilation, where the 
word “ foreshadowed” (in reference to antici- 
pated funds) was made to read “ foreshowed,— 
and directing the attention of Friends to the 
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earnest appeal made to them for aid, which 
has been extensively circulated, and which, it 
is hoped, has claimed the attention (informally, 
at least) of Monthly and Preparative Meetings 
generally,—we conclude for the present. 


Philada., 11th mo. 18, 1868. 


J. M. E. 





LIVING WATER. 


‘But whoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst, but it shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 


All my way was parched and dreary ! 
Only weeds, 

Covered with the dust of travel 
*Mong the creeds, 

Grew along its arid length, 

And I faltered, lacking strength. 

Wandering on in earnest seeking 
Where to dwell, 


Came I to the Master, sitting 


On the well; 

*Twas the well of living water 
Whence he drew 

Full supplies for all who sought Him, 
Cool and new. 


From its living depth He brought it 
Bubbling up, 

And to me, who faintly sought it, 
Gave the cup. 

Life was in the draught he gave, 

Springing life to help and save. 


All my way grows green and blooming 
As I go, 
For the streams of living water 
Onward flow ; 
For the understanding, wealth— sey 
For the will, the glow of health. 


Thirsting traveller, do but try it, . 
Still it flows— | 

Still the Master, sitting by it, 
Holds to those si 
Who in earnest quest would sup G 
Living water in the cup. ; cl 
From the arid deserts turning, th 
Pause and drink ; 8] 
Calm the striving—cool the burning | 
At its brink. f 
Here find healing and repose t 
Where the living water flows. t 
— Christian Journal. € 
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THE CLEAR VISION. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

¢ 

] 

‘ 


I did but dream. I never knew 
What charms our sternest seasons wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 
Was never earth so white before. 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 


Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see ? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree ? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
As music of the winter street ? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh ? 
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O earth ! with gladness overfraught 
No added charm thy face hath found ; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 
To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 






















Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vales shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 

And violets and windflowers sway 

Against the throbbing heart of May. 

Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind ; 

Since, richer for its chast’ning grown, 

I see, whereas I once was blind. 

The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 

More beautiful thy works appear ! 

As Thou hast made thy world without, 
Make Thou more fair my world within ; 
Shine through its ling’ring clouds of doubt, 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin ; 

Fill, brief or long, my granted span 

Of life with love to Thee and man; 
Strike when Thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best! 


——___ + ~er - 


GRASS. 

BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 

“If God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the 
field, and to morrow is cast into the oven; how 
much more will He clothe you, O ye of little 
faith 7—LvKE xii. 28. 

We are told that “the invisible things of 
God, from the beginning of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.” From the very first, a 
spiritual significance was embodied in the 

hysical forms and processes of the universe. 

Nature as a whole was meant to be for man 

the vesture of the spiritual world. There are 

close natural affinities between the things 
that we see around us and the mysteries of 
our own life and of God’s relations to us. 

Our familiarity with these things, as objects 

of use and profit in daily life, may hide their 

higher meaning and importance from our 
view ; the blinding effects of sin may so veil 
them that they may suggest nothing to our 
minds; but they are nevertheless, by a ne- 
cessity of their nature, continually testifying 
to us of the unseen world; and he who studies 
them aright will be delighted to find in them 
pictures of heavenly truth, shadows and re- 
flections of eternal realities. Our Saviour’s 
parables lifted the veil from the face of na- 
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things of faith, from which sin had divorced 
them. And the analogies in what we usually 
call Christ’s figurative language are not really 
metaphorical, but exhibit the perfect insight 
of our Saviour’s mind into the purposes and 
ends of that material world which was created 
by Himself and for Himself, as a magnificent 
diagram to illustrate His spiritual lessons, and 
show forth His glory. 

No natural object gathers around it so 
many scriptural associations, and suggests so 
many spiritual analogies, as the grass of the 
field. The wailing sibylline voice, borne on 
every breeze, has never ceased to echo over 
the earth, “ All flesh is grass.” This burden 
of Nature’s prophecy is true literally as well 
as metaphorically. It is one example among 
innumerable others of what has been often 
observed, that the poet is the real philosopher, 
and the truest language necessarily what we 
call figurative. The lesson which the perisha- 
ble form of the grass teaches, is rendered 
more impressive still by the enduring part 
which its structure performs in the economy 
of nature. It is the first organized agency 
that extracts, by its living energies, nutritious 
particles from the hard inorganic soil. In its 
tissues the dust of the earth first becomes 
vital. Day and night, season after season, it 
is unceasingly purveying for the wants of the 
animal kingdom, gathering the materials of 
nourishment and strength from the air and 
earth, reducing the impalpable and evanes- 
cent forces of light, heat, and moisture, into 
solid and enduring forms, which can be eaten 
and transformed into complicated organisms 
and vital powers. Man cannot live upon 
grass, properly so called. He cannot derive 
a direct subsistence from it. The experiment 
was once made in notable circumstances, but 
it turned out'a deplorable failure. During 
the disastrous campaign of Napoleon’s army 
in Russia, the soldiers, in the absence of all 
other food, were obliged to boil and eat the 
common grass of the field, which they dug out 
from beneath its covering of snow and ice; 
and in every case where this wretched food 
was partaken of in sufficient quantity to allay 
the intolerable cravings of hunger, delirium 
and raking pains were the results. But, 
though grass eaten directly would prove in- 
jurious to man, inasmuch as his digestive or- 
gans are not adapted for its assimilation, it 
forms the support of domesticated animals, 
which he rears exclusively for their use as 
human food. Thé materials of his structure 
are first derived from the air, earth, and 
water, by means of grass; they are still fur- 
ther organized and prepared by the agency of 


ture, revealed to us the exact relationship be- | gramnivorous animals; and they reach him 
tween the natural and the spiritual world, | at last in a proper condition for his nourish- 


and connected the things of sense with the | ment in the shape of animal food. The grass 
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man’s stay and support. 

But there is a way in which even directly 
rass forms human fool. The stem and 
lades, and other inferior parts of the vegeta- 

tion, are intended for the support of the infe- 
rior animals: but the fruitful ear, the more 
highly-organized seed, the crown and con- 
summation of the plant, the “flower of 
yrass,” into which its vital powers and nour- 
ishing qualities are drawn up and concentra- 
ted, is reserved for food to man. We must 
not forget that the various kinds of cereal 
grain—such as corn, wheat, rice, and maize 
—are the produce of true grasses ; and that, 
while the straw and fodder are given to the 
beasts of the field, the nobler structure of man 
is maintained by the nobler part of the grass, 
which extracts virtue out of the sunshine and 
dew, and out of the intangible forces which 
play beneath the varied skies of summer and 
autumn, and presents it in the simple form 
and peculiar mode of combination which. is 
essential to healthy nutrition, to glow within 
our veins and animate our nerves. How 
strange to think that the most highly organ- 
ized of the inhabitants of the earth, created 
in the image of God, should thus depend for 
his subsistence directly and indirectly upon 
the lowest and simplest ofall herbs. He is 
not nourished, as we should antecedently ex- 
pect, by the palm-tree, or the fruit-tree, or by 
plants which bear some relation in size, gran- 
deuy of form, and complexity of structure, to 
himself— but by the humble grass of the field, 
the first vegetable which clothes the naked 
bosom of the earth. The, two extremes of | 
creation are thus, as it were, brought together, 
forming a remarkable contrast to each other, 
and yet clearly proving the wonderful system 
of relations which unites together all parts of 
the universe—the highest with the lowest, the 
mightiest with the most minute. Reflections 
like these give a new and striking significance 
to the words of the apostle, showing them to 
be not merely figuratively, but also literally 
true—figuratively, because literally true— 
“ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass.” All flesh fades like 
the bright green evanescent blades of grass, 
from which all flesh is formed; all the glory 
of man vanishes like “the flower of the grass,” 
out of which that glory sprang. 

One of the most beautiful parables of our 
Saviour is that in which He teaches the lesson 
of human dependence upon Divine care: “If 
God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how 
much more will He clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” Nature in summer impresses this 
parable upon our minds. The lesson of Jesus 


is illustrated and enforced by the silent but ; 


of the field is thus indirectly, but most truly, | elequent beauty of the May fields. An emerald 


rainbow of mercy is then aronnd the warm, 
quickened bosom of the earth, assuring ug 
that He who clothes the naked soil will clothe 
us too. Nay, we see the very process b 

which the Divine covenant is being fulfilled 
going on day after day under our eyes. We 
see the flax extracting from the earth the ma. 
terials of those fibres which are to be woven 
into garments for us. We see in our pasture 
lands the sheep converting, by some mysteri- 
ous vital action, the grass which they eat into 
snowy fleeces to keep our bodies warm. Our 
food and raiment come from the same humble 
source; and the grass may, therefore, well be 
employed to teach us our frailty and depend. 
ence upon God for our temporal blessings, 
We know that the same law which regulates 
and limits the supply of our food from the 
grass, also regulates and limits the supply of 
our raiment from the grass. We are apt to 
think that, by aid of our vast mechanical ap- 
pliances, we can produce the materials of 
clothing in unlimited quantity, but the slight 
est reflection will convince us of the fallacy 
of this idea. Wool and flax are in reality as 
difficult to produce as corn; nay, more 80; 
for; while they are equally subject to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons—to blights, and 
storms, and diseases—they cannot, like the 
corn, be produced in every country, being 
confined to certain regions and peculiar eli- 
mates. The annual stock of clothing materi- 
als, like the annual supply of food, is sufficient 
only for the annual consumption of the human 
race; so that, year after year, we have to 
work for our raiment as we have to work for 
our meat. We can no more accumulate and 
lay up in store our wool and flax than we can 
accumulate and lay up in store our corn. 
Unless immediately used, the moth will cor 
rupt the one, as the mildew will destroy the 
other. And in all this we have a most con- 
vincing proof of the beautiful harmony that 
exists between the moral and the physical 
laws of the universe. He who “ causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle,” and by this 
agency brings food and raiment out of the 
earth for man, has commanded us to “ take 
no thought forthe morrow.” And the limita 
tions which He has imposed upon the produce 
tion and preservation of our food and cloth- 
ing, the only true riches of the world, teach 
us most impressively that “ by taking ever so 
much thought we cannot make ourselves inde 
pendent.” Weare brought back from all our 
vain efforts and covetous desires after an in- 
exhaustible store of life’s necessaries, from the 
faithless faint-heartedness which is too often 
the principal motive in the pursuit “of the 
phantom independence,” to a simple, child- 
like trust in Him who hath promised to feed 
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and clothe us as He feeds and clothes the | Mills, some distance from Philadelphia City, 
grass of the field. makes most of the bank-note paper used in 
eres this country, and a great deal that is ordered 

For the Children. from abroad. He inherits a business that in 

A SEA FLOWER. the time of his grandfather was conducted 

Would it not be curious, little people, to only under the eye of an agent of the govern- 
think of flowers growing on the rocks under ment. When an order came for a supply an 
the deep sea? agent came with it. Of the portion of the 
Well, strange as it seems, if you could take | Mill in which the work was done he took 
a peep into the blue depths some sunny morn- | Possession. He supervised the entire process, 


ing, you would see what you would be certain | from the maceration of the. pulp to the cut- 


were flowers of the loveliest colors and shapes. | ting of the sheets. Every spoiled sheet was 
These are in fact, however, animals, and accounted for, and the scraps and cuttings 
they have mouths, and eat meat and drink | Were invariably gathered up and carried 
water as well as you. away by -him. When the amount required 
One of these exquisite wonders of the sea| WS finished, no more paper could be had 
is called the opelet, and is about as large as a except through the authorized source. This 
German aster, looking, indeed, very much | C@Ution 1s now done away with. Any man 
like one. may take the best or the poorest paper that 
Imagine a very large, double aster, with he can, and sell it to whom he pleases. The 
ever so many long petals of the most delicate | counterfeiter has a vast deal of trouble with 
shade of light green, glossy as satin, and each his plates, but with his paper very little. 
one tipped with rose color. These lovely The American National, the Continental, 
petals do not lie quietly in their places, like and the British American engraving com- 
those of the aster in your garden, but wave | Panles buy the paper and print the notes, 
about in the water, while the opelet himself charging the parties ordering a fixed price 
generally clings to a rock! per sheet. The usual size for bank-note 
How innocent and lovely it looks on its| Paper is 14x17 inches the sheet, each sheet 
rocky bed! Who would suspect that it could | making just eight notes. The material of 
eat any thing grosser than dew or sunlight. the paper is wholly linen. It was once made 
But those beautiful waving arms—as you may | of silk, not by machinery, as it now is, but by 
call them—have another use besides looking | hand. It was not an object to bleach it. 
pretty. They have to provide food fora large | This very article h written upon & ae 
open mouth, which is hidden deep down sample of pinkish paper, in which may be 
amongst them—so well hidden that one can | een threads of scarlet pulp in which the dye 
scarcely find it. has been purposely left undischarged. Ma- 
Well do they perform their duty, for the | chinery now does all this work. The 
instant a foolish little fishlet touches one of | terial is linen, imported from Ireland ex- 
their rosy tips he is struck with poison, as | Pressly for the pen and the paper is 
fatal to him as lightning. He immediately | therefore white as snow. The material was 
becomes numb, and in a moment stops strug- | formerly made expressly for bank-note paper, 
gling, and then the other beautiful arms for the Messrs. W ilcox, direct from the flax ; 
wrap themselves around him, and he is quietly but the linen factories—of course at a high 
drawn into the huge, greedy mouth, and seen price—keep up the supply from the cuttings 
so more. of their products. Miscellaneous rags come 
Then the lovely arms unclose and wave from continental countries—Italy, Spain, and 
again in the water, looking as innocent and the neighboring kingdoms chiefly ; but these 
harmless as though they had never touched a | People do not wear linen, and consequently 
Ssh — Children’s Hour. do not have linen tatters to dispose of. 
———— “A disclosure of the minutize of making 
HOW BANK-NOTE PAPER I8 MADE. this precious paper would be a violation of 
One of a series of articles on “Curious | confidence. The mills are situated upon a 
Manutactures,” published in the Philadelphia | limpid creek in Swanbury township, Dela- 
North American, is a description of the|ware County. They produce all kinds of 
manufacture of bank-note paper. The writer| fine and collar papers; but this especial 
says : manufacture comes under the head of ‘curi- 
“There are but three mills in America| ous,’ and therefore receives our attention. It 
making ‘ bank-note paper,’ and but one that | is interesting all through ; for the linen taken 
invariably makes it of the highest standard | into the fourth story of the building by one 
of excellence. ‘Time was that rigid restric-| uninterrupted process, all done by machin- 
tions were thrown around the production of| ery, is delivered in sheets from the cutting 
this material. Mr. J. M. Wilcox, at Glen | machine upon a show-white table, in front of 
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a girl dressed as carefully as if at a ladies’ 
tea-party, who packs it into wrappers for de- 
livery. American government and bank 
paper needs to be good. It is longer in use 
than any other paper money in the world. 
It could not be so if it were not the best. 
The bank of England does not a second time 
issue the same note; ours go from hand to 
hand, sometimes until their identity is almost 
obliterated. Neither English nor French 
bank-notes are nearly so well-looking as ours. 
Neither the paper nor the engraving approxi- 
mates in excellence to the work done for our 
own banks and our own government. The 
paper from Glen Mills is always the same, 
whether the price of material and skilled 
labor decline or fall. The Eastern makers 
of whom there are two) differ from the 
hiladelphia mill in furnishing the article in 
proportion of excellence to the price they 
agree to take for it. 
“Mr. Wilcox recently delivered a lot of 
aper to the office of the American Bank 
Note Company in this city, ordered for the 
Ss of its paper money by the little 
ingdom of Greece. Every sheet bears in 
inerasable and uncounterfeitable letters a 
specific mark, made in the pulp by the deli- 
cate wire sievin on which it is dried. If this 
were introduced by banks in general, counter- 
feiting would be virtually impossible. The 
writer is told that the Treasury Department 
is reducing to pulp. and again working over 
its worn out and cancelled paper. To make 
bank-note paper three things, or rather four 
things are necessary: A considerable capital ; 
absolutely pure water, that must be even 
then filtered to be fit for use ; elaborate and 
especial machinery; and last but not least, 
an intimate and perfect knowledge of the 
business. Hard water, though coming from 
crystal springs that weep from rocky moss- 
clad walls, won’t do. These springs are 
glorious institutiens for pic-nic parties, make 
capital punch or lemonade, but they won’t 
make linen into pulp. In these mills the soft 
pellucid water of the creek is carried to the 
apex of the building, where a ten thousand 
gallon tank is never empty, and each drop 
undergoes filtration that gives it all the soft- 
ness and all the purity of the distilled water 
on the shelf of the apothecary.” —Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 


ITEMS. 

Tue FreepMen’s Boreav, according to the report 
of General Howard, just made, has expended 83,- 
977,000 during the last official year. Gen. Howard 
says that there is no necessity for continuing the 
Bureau beyond First month Ist; 1869, at which time 
it expires by Cougreasional limitation. He, how- 
ever, recommends the continuance of the Freed- 
men’s Hospitals at Washington, Richmond, Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans, ‘the estimate for all of which 





INTELLIGENCER. 


| would extinguish the public debt in one year. 





amounts to only $90,000. The educational work, 
and that of aiding freedmen to collect their claims 
as already provided by law, should continue til] 
further action is had by Congress. The school ex. 
penditures during the past year were $2,000,000, of 
which the freedmen paid 360,000, Northern benevo. 
lent societies, $700,000, the Bureau. $94,000. 


Tue Ixpians.—A gentlemen of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has issued a circular, asking aid to assist the In- 
dians in making their own blankets. This gentle- 
man has travelled among the Indians, and hag 
noticed their love for bright colors, and their desire 
to be taught to weave on hand-looms. He asserts 
that when the Indian women adopt such employ- 
ment the men will see the utility of wool growing, 
which will then become their occupation among 
the valleys and mountains of the far West. Through 
such industrial pursuits the Indians, it is believed, 
can be induced to supply the wool needed by the 
manufacturers. 


Tue rerrirory éf the United States, including the 
recently acquired colony of Alaska, it is stated, ex- 
tends over four million square miles. The public 
lands, excluding Alaska, cover 1,465,468, 800 acres, 
or 2,289,795 square miles. Alaska, including the 
barren rocks and ice fields, covers 369,529,600 acres, 
or 577,390 square miles, the two together making 
1,834,998,40U acres, or 2,867,185 square miles, 
The population of the United States is estimated at 
present to reach thirty-nine million souls, and in 
1870 will increase to forty-two millions. 


Tne International Military Commission now sit- 
ting in St. Petersburg, to take into consideration 
the proper measures for mitigating the hor. ors-of 
war, was convoked by the Emperor of Russia some 
months ago. All the governments of the civilized 
world were invited to send delegates, but the 
United States has not thought proper to be repre- 
sented. 


One of the most wonderful cities in the world is 
Bankok, the capital of Siam. On either side of the 
wide, majestic stream, moored in regular strevts 
and alleys, extending as far as the eye can reach, 
are upwards of seventy thousand neat little houses, 
each house floating on a compact raft of bamboos, 
and the whole intermediate space of the river is 
one dense mass of ship-junks, and boats of every 
conceivable shape, color and size. 

Tue Lava thrown out ,by Mount Vesuvius during 
the present eruption has been subjected to analysis 
by an Italian chemist, and found to contain the fol- 
lowing ingredients: Silica, 39 parts; lime, 18; 
alumina, 14; magnesia, 3; protoxide of iron, 13; 
potash, 1; soda, 10; water, 2. The specimen, 
therefore, closely resembled the common glass seen 
in wine bottles. Lava, though varying considera- 
bly in color and solidity or friability, and oo- 
casionally containing little groups of crystalline 
minerals, would seem to be a sort of rough natural 
glass or earthenware mainly produced from sand, 
chalk, clay, and similar common earthy substances. 


THE SALES OF RETAIL LIQUOR DEALERS in the United 
States, during one year, amounted, according to the 
report of Commissioner Wells, to $1,483,491,865. 
Of this sum New York is credited with $246,617,520 ; 
Pennsylvania, $152,663,495; Ohio, $151,73,4875, 
and Illinois, 119,938,915. When to this enormous 
amount of nearly fifteen hundred millions of dollars 
is added the value of the time wasted in the con- 
sumption of ardent ee of the property de- 
stroyed by intoxicated pefsons, it is asserted that 
the savings from the disuse of alcoholic drinks 
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